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JAPAN: DISTURBED ALLY 


ASSIVE DEMONSTRATIONS in Tokyo in the last 

week of May—against ratification of a revised Japa- 
nese-American security treaty and against the conserva- 
tive pro-American government of Premier Nobusuke Kishi 
—brought into view a new though probably remote threat 
to the position of the United States in the Far East. The 
demonstrating mobs in Japan were made up largely of stu- 
dents. Student demonstrations recently precipitated the 
overthrow of the South Korean and Turkish governments. 
The Japanese students, like their counterparts in South 
Korea and Turkey, were demonstrating against govern- 
ment conduct that had been in flagrant disregard of demo- 
cratic practices.! 


In Japan, however, the students did not seem animated 
by the passionate conviction that inspired the Korean and 
Turkish demonstrators, nor did they appear to attract adult 
support of national proportions. The troubles in Tokyo 
were plainly of left-wing Socialist and Communist origin. 
The leftists managed to put on mammoth and noisy demon- 
strations, but they have not yet managed to threaten the 
large majorities held in the Diet by the conservative Lib- 
eral-Democratic Party. Press dispatches from Tokyo indi- 
cate that opposition to the new treaty with the United States 
has been distinctly a minority manifestation. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S COMING TRIP TO TOKYO 

This view of the disturbances is held also in official quar- 
ters, for no change has been made in President Eisen- 
hower’s scheduled plan to visit Japan from June 19 to 22. 
The state visit marks the 100th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations between the two countries. 
The day the President arrives in Tokyo also is the day the 
May 20 ratification of the new security treaty by the lower 
house of Japan’s Diet will automatically take effect unless 


1 Although the demonstrators denounced the security treaty itself, the demor 
tions appear to have been triggered by the high-handed tactics used t& ircu 
equally high-handed minority maneuvers to block ratification. See 408 
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the upper house of the Diet has completed the ratification 
in the meantime.’ 


The new security arrangements which have aroused so 
much clamor in Tokyo will terminate Japanese contribu- 
tions to the cost of maintaining American forces in Japan 
without imposing additional mutual defense obligations on 
that country.* In Premier Kishi’s opinion, the treaty will 
free Japan of the last vestiges of the occupation. If the 
new treaty did not go into force, the security treaty signed 
in San Francisco on Sept. 8, 1951, would remain in effect, 
and the status quo to which the Socialists so bitterly object 
would continue. Although the new treaty may remain ef- 
fective indefinitely, its terms allow either party to renounce 
it on one year’s notice after it has been in force for 10 years. 


Any far-reaching growth in Japan of the anti-American 
and neutralist sentiment reflected in the recent demonstra- 
tions would have grave consequences. The alliance of the 
United States with Japan forms the keystone of free world 
resistance to the further advance of communism in Asia. 
Although the U.S. Defense Department had misgivings 
about the terms of the new security treaty, the State De- 
partment considered of extreme importance the fact that 
Japan had chosen voluntarily to continue the alliance. For 
Japan, the most advanced industrial country in the Far 
East, is believed to have a vital part to play in demon- 
strating that both social and economic progress can be 
made in Asia without taking the Communist short-cut. 


PROVISIONS OF NEW SECURITY TREATY WITH JAPAN 


The security treaty of 1951 supplemented the peace 
treaty signed on the same day but was designed to be of a 
transitional character. Entered into when Japan was 
about to regain control of its own affairs but when it still 
had no means to defend itself, the security treaty offered 
the nation protection from external aggression and from 
foreign-inspired internal disturbances. As time went on, 
however, the government at Tokyo began to feel that it 
did not have sufficient voice in the determination of meas- 
ures for the security of Japan. When Premier Kishi vis- 
ited Washington in June 1957, he and President Eisen- 


2The United States Senate will have to give its consent to ratification before the 
treaty goes into force 


®* The provision relieving Japan of contributions to U.S. defense expenditures ap- 
pears in a separate administrative agreement regulating use of facilities and areas 
which the treaty proper stipulates shall be provided for the United States in Japan 
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hower agreed to establish a joint committee to study prob- 
lems arising in connection with disposition of American 
forces in Japan and to serve as an instrument of consulta- 
tion “to assure that any action taken under the treaty con- 
forms to the principles of the United Nations Charter.” 


An attempt was made in revising the earlier security 
treaty to eliminate provisions which the Japanese consid- 
ered one-sided. The preamble of the new treaty refers to 
Japan in terms of an equal sovereign nation rather than in 
terms suggestive of a defenseless protectorate; it states 
that the two countries have “a common concern in the 
maintenance of international peace and security in the Far 
fast.” And in the body of the treaty (Article V) each 
party “recognizes that an armed attack against either party 
in the territories under the administration of Japan would 
be dangerous to its own peace and safety.” The provision 
of the old treaty giving American troops the right, at the 
request of the Japanese government, to put down internal 
disturbances instigated from outside the country was de- 
leted as a concession to Japanese sensibilities. 


Under the first article of the new treaty, Japan and the 


United States agree to abide by the Charter of the United 
Nations and to seek settlement of international disputes by 
peaceful means. Under the second article, they undertake 
to strengthen their free institutions and to “‘seek to elimi- 
nate conflict in their international economic policies and 
[to] encourage economic collaboration between them.” The 
third article commits the parties “individually and in co- 
operation with each other” to “maintain and develop... 
their capacities to resist armed attack.” The fourth ar- 
ticle calls for consultation “whenever the security of Japan 
or international peace and security in the Far East is 
threatened.” 


Grant to the United States of “the use by its land, air 
and naval forces of facilities and areas in Japan” was con- 
firmed by the treaty’s sixth article, and a separate admin- 
istrative agreement was drawn up to regulate the details 
of such use. An exchange of notes on the day the treaty 
was signed recorded the understanding of both govern- 
ments that: 

Major changes in the deployment into Japan of United States 
armed forces, major changes in their equipment, and the use of 
facilities and areas in Japan as bases for military combat opera- 
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tions to be undertaken from Japan other than those conducted 
under Article V [to repel an armed attack on Japan]... shall be 
the subjects of prior consultation with the government of Japan. 


The joint communiqué issued at the White House when 
the treaty was signed, Jan. 19, said that President Eisen- 
hower had assured Premier Kishi that the United States 
had “no intention of acting in a manner contrary to the 
wishes of the Japanese government with respect to the 
matters involving prior consultation under the treaty.” All 
this, though not stated in so many words, was intended to 
quiet Japanese fears that the United States might use its 
installations in Japan as bases for launching nuclear 
weapon attacks that would invite corresponding retaliation 
upon that country. The American assurances were inter- 
preted in Japan as in effect giving the government at Tokyo 
a veto on deployment of nuclear weapons in the territories 
under its jurisdiction. 


U.S. OCCUPATION OF OKINAWA UNDER PEACE TREATY 

The new security treaty, like the old, applies only in 
territories at present under Japanese administration. Al- 
though it does not cover Okinawa, other islands of the 
Ryukyu chain, or the Bonin and Volcano islands, the United 
States and Japan took formal note, last Jan. 19, of their 
intention to consult in event of an armed attack, or threat 
of an armed attack, against the islands. Japan in the peace 
treaty of 1951 did not renounce sovereignty over the is- 
lands. However, it agreed in Article III of the treaty that 
the United States should have “the right to exercise all and 
any powers of administration, legislation and jurisdiction 
over the territory and inhabitants of these islands, includ- 
ing their territorial waters.” 4 


The United States has acknowledged Japan’s residual 
sovereignty over the islands, and in December 1953 it re- 
turned to Japan the Amami Oshima group of the Ryukyus, 
100 miles north of Okinawa. But Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles announced then that this country intended 
to hold the other islands “‘for the foreseeable future.” He 
said their retention by the United States was “essential to 
the success of the cooperative effort of the free nations . 
so long as conditions of threat and tension exist in the 
Far East.” President Eisenhower added in his State of 

‘Japan agreed also to concur in any proposal to place the islands under United 


Nations trusteeship with the United States as sole administering authority, but this 
country did not pursue the trusteeship proposal. 
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the Union message in January 1954 that “We shall main- 
tain indefinitely our bases in Okinawa.” 


Okinawa, strategically equidistant from Japan, South 
Korea, Communist China and Taiwan, is America’s fortress 
in the Far East. It is a $750 million defense installation 
that comprises the headquarters of the Taiwan Straits 
Command (U.S. Navy), the Third Marine Division, long- 
range Air Force bombers at Kaneda Air Force Base, and 
nuclear missile launching sites.5 Civilian communities on 
Okinawa have their own elected local officials, but overall 
administration of the island is the responsibility of an 
American general named by the Secretary of Defense. The 
United States enjoys full freedom of action with respect 
to use of facilities, movement of forces, and types of 
weapons it chooses to deploy. 


Discontent over military land requisitioning, anti-Amer- 
ican demonstrations by large numbers of Okinawans, and 
election of a pro-Communist mayor in the capital city of 
Naha—all in 1956—aroused Defense Department appre- 
hensions over the future of the island as a key defense 
bastion. American economic concessions since then, how- 


ever, have quieted the unrest. Despite the poverty of the 
land, the lack of skills among the people, the density of 
population, and the total absence of industry, the Okin- 
awans are better off now than formerly. The United States 
employs some 45,000 native workers, nearly one-third of 
the non-agrarian Okinawan labor force, and has helped to 
build new schools, hospitals and other facilities. 


UNITED STATES AND JAPAN’S SELF-DEFENSE FORCES 


Japan’s supreme court ruled unanimously, last Dec. 16, 
that Japan as a sovereign state possessed the “inherent 
right of self-defense” recognized in the United Nations 
Charter. The opinion said that the provisions of the Japa- 
nese constitution renouncing war and prohibiting mainte- 
nance of an army, navy or air force did not condemn Japan 
to helplessness in the face of aggression.?. This decision 
ended a prolonged debate over the constitutionality of 
Japan’s defense establishment. 

® The military occupies about 45,000 of Okinawa’s 310,000 acres. 


*See “Future of Overseas Bases,” E.R.R., 1957 Vol. I, pp. 73-74 


? Chapter II, Article 9 of the Japanese constitution states: “The Japanese people 
forever renounce war as a sovereign right of the nation and the threat or use of 
force as a means of settling international disputes. . . . Land, sea and air forces, as 
well as other war potential, will never be maintained. The right of belligerency of 
the state will not be recognized.” See “Peace With Japan,” E.R.R., 1947 Vol. II, 
pp. 698-697. 
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Development of Japanese defense forces began in 1950 
with establishment of a National Police Reserve of 75,000 
men. Up to that time, occupation policies had led the 
Japanese people to believe that defense of the country was 
a problem with which they had nothing to do. They 
realized that the United States was forced for strategic 
reasons to protect Japan, and they felt that the nation’s 
industrial energies could be more usefully concentrated on 
manufacture of goods for export than on a defense build- 
up. Great numbers of Japanese still oppose rearmament. 
They contend that the country’s inability to support mili- 
tary defenses adequate to cope with nuclear attack makes 
it pointless to undertake rearmament of any kind. 


At the insistence of the United States, however, Japan 
has gradually expanded its self-defense forces. The secur- 
ity treaty of 1951 stated that maintenance of American 
forces in Japan was a “provisional arrangement” made in 
expectation that Japan eventually would assume responsi- 
bility for its own defense. Consequently, the strength of 
the National Police Reserve was enlarged to 110,000 men 
in May 1952, and the Diet on July 1, 1954, enacted legis- 
lation creating a National Defense Agency with the specific 
mission of defending the country against external aggres- 
sion. Ground, maritime, and air defense units were estab- 
lished and their activities coordinated by a joint chiefs of 
staff organization. 


As the self-defense force grew, increasing pressures were 
brought on the Kishi government by the Socialist opposi- 
tion for withdrawal of American troops from Japan. An 
agreement was reached with the United States on June 21, 
1957, providing for withdrawal of all ground combat forces; 
that movement was completed on Feb. 8, 1958. The 65,000 
American servicemen still in Japan are stationed at air 
and naval bases under special agreement with the Tokyo 
government. 


The Japanese self-defense forces are currently estimated 
to comprise an army of 180,000 men, a navy of 119,000 
tons and 33,000 men, and an air force of 33 squadrons and 
43,000 men. The annual budget of the combined forces 
amounts now to approximately $400 million and is ex- 
pected to double in the next five years; even the larger 
total probably will represent no more than 2 per cent of 


® Masamichi Royama, “Problems in Self-Defense,”” Annales of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, November 1956, p. 167. 
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Japan’s national income. Plans call for an air force of 
1,000 planes, one-half of which will be supersonic jet 
fighters, 20 submarines, and a wide range of ground-to-air 
guided missiles.® 


The United States has been critical of the slow pace of 
Japan’s expansion of its defense potential. Japan has been 
equally critical of American pressure to boost defense 
spending to a level which even the Liberal-Democrats fear 
will be economically dangerous and politically impractical. 
Although Tokyo has sought equal rights in matters per- 
taining to defense, it has not been eager to assume equal 
responsibilities. The Kishi government, while wanting to 
be consulted regarding the employment of American forces 
stationed in Japan, has shown little inclination to increase 
its military commitments substantially. 


Conflicts in Japan’s Postwar Politics 


FACTIONALISM is rife among Japan’s Liberal-Democrats 
and Socialists. An ever-present threat of a shift of power 
within the Liberal-Democratic Party has made the drive 
for ratification of the controversial security treaty with the 
United States especially perilous for the Kishi government. 
One of the major problems of Japanese democracy is the 
wide gap between the two principal parties, and between 
the extremist right and left-wing factions in both parties. 
It has been said that a shift in power would have revolu- 
tionary consequences. This belief has accentuated the ten- 
dency of the party in power to ride roughshod over the 
opposition. The fact is that respect for minority rights 
and for orderly parliamentary procedure has not yet de- 
veloped to any great extent in Japan. Diet sessions often 
are punctuated by fist fights, and physical coercion is apt to 
take the place of appeals to reason or the rules. 


Prime Minister Kishi, addressing a joint session of the 
two houses of the Diet on Feb. 1, said: “In order that a 
democratic form of government may succeed, it is neces- 
sary ... that all the political parties . . . be prepared to 
conduct deliberations on the Diet floor and ultimately arrive 


* The only guided missile in Japan’s possession at present is the air-to-air Side- 
winder. The United States has been reluctant to furnish modern equipment, because 
Japan has no security law and it is virtually impossible to prosecute leakage of mili- 
tary secrets. 
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at a decision by a majority vote. . . . It frequently occurs 
that some of us withdraw from the place of discussion, 
throwing away our right of deliberation. Mass demonstra- 
tions have been repeatedly staged around the Diet building 
to exert improper influence on the deliberations within.” 


The Socialists on April 22 blocked a rushing wedge of 
Diet guards who had hoisted to their shoulders Saeki 
Ozawa, chairman of the committee which was considering 
the security treaty, in an attempt to get him to his seat on 
the floor of the House of Representatives (lower house of 
the Diet). Twice the charge was halted and broken up. 
Similarly, after seven and one-half hours of fighting on 
May 19, 500 Diet police bodily removed Socialist members 
who had blockaded House Speaker Ichiro Kiyose in his 
office as a means of preventing a House session. When the 
session finally convened and the treaty came to a vote, in 
the early morning of May 20, the Socialist representatives 
were barred from the chamber. 


Dominance of the Liberal-Democrats and the hopeless 
outlook of the divided Socialists have caused Japan to be 
called “a one and one-half party state.” Lack of bi- 
partisanship in the nation’s foreign policy reflects the 
weaknesses in its democratic structure. Fifteen years after 
the war, moreover, 60 per cent of the Diet members are 
holdovers from prewar parliaments. Observers agree that 
Japan has failed to develop new leaders. The Japanese 
press is almost unanimously of the opinion that none of 
the postwar premiers or foreign ministers has possessed 
the qualities of dynamic leadership. 


DOMINANT POSITION OF THE LIBERAL-DEMOCRATS 


The Liberal-Democratic government of Nobusuke Kishi 
has continued the domestic and foreign policies pursued by 
the moderate, conservative cabinets which have governed 
Japan since the occupation ended. Kishi followed in the 
footsteps of Hatoyama, who founded the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Partv in mid-November 1955 by merging Liberals 
and Democrats into a single conservative organization." 
One of the difficulties facing the new party has been how 


1 Robert A. Scalapino, “Japanese Socialism in Crisis,” Foreign Affairs, January 
1960, p. 310 

1% The party now draws its major support from the more conservative elements of 
Japanese society, particularly from the rural population, the larger business and 
financial interests, and the aged In June 2, 1959, elections for the House of Coun- 
cillors (upper house of Diet Liberal-Democrats received 51.9 percent of the popular 
vote and captured 182 of the 250 seats 
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to allot power so as to contain the factional struggles for 
supremacy which frequently flare behind the scenes. Post- 
war conservative factions have come together not so much 
in support of an articulated program as behind dominating 
politicians such as Kishi.'” 


Kishi’s Liberal-Democratic colleagues are said to feel 
that he will have completed the goal of his administration 
when the security treaty comes into force. Those seeking 
power in both the Liberal and Democratic wings of the 
party have used the controversy over the treaty to their 
own political advantage. Although Kishi always had the 
288 votes necessary for ratification, ambitious leaders of 
factions within the party were believed to have demanded 
his retirement as the price of their support. Announce- 
ment of Kishi’s resignation may therefore be expected after 
President Eisenhower’s visit. Japanese political reporters 
feel, however, that the Liberal-Democrats will remain in 
power as long as they stay conservative and united. One 
of the leading dailies, The Mainichi, commented, after last 
year’s elections for the House of Councillors, that the pre- 
dominance of the Liberal-Democrats in the government was 
due, not to their strength, but to the weakness of the 
Socialists. 


SPLIT OF SOCIALISTS INTO LEFT AND RIGHT WINGS 


After four years together, the right and left wings of 
Japan’s Socialist Party came to a parting of the ways last 
October. The Socialists had gone into the campaign for 
the June 2, 1959, elections for the House of Councillors 
convinced that they were gaining strength in the electorate. 
Although the party slightly increased its membership in 
the upper house of the Diet, the percentage of its popular 
vote decreased and hope of eventually winning control of 
the Diet receded."* The result was to push the lid off the 
fermenting discord within Socialist ranks. 


The party split was traceable to a deep-seated conflict 
of ideas. The left wing, under Mosaburo Suzuki, favored 
developing a “revolutionary consciousness” among the 


143 Kishi was one of the active civilian members of the group which planned and 
controlled Japanese activities in Manchuria before World War II. He later became 
Minister of Commerce and Industry in Tojo’s wartime cabinet, and at the end of the 
war was minister without portfolio. From 1945 to 1948 Kishi was imprisoned as a 
war criminal. Joining the Liberal Party after his release, he was expelled from the 
party for rebelling against Premier Yoshida, became Foreign Minister under Ishi- 
bashi in 1956, and finally Premier on Feb. 27, 1957 

% The number of Socialist seats rose from 78 to 85. Although the party polled 
more than 10 million votes, it had only 60,000 actual members 
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masses. Holding to the orthodox Marxian viewpoint, it 
wanted to exploit the class struggle as a means of gaining 
control of the government. While this extremist philosophy 
was popular among left-wing politicians, the general public 
did not seem interested in revolution. 


The more moderate Socialist element, under Suehiro 
Nishio, walked out in protest against such “anti-democratic” 
tendencies and “pro-Communist” elements. Nishio, along 
with 33 other Socialist members of the Diet, established a 
Reconstruction Council which proclaimed its support of 
“democratic socialism” and promised to seek support “from 
the whole nation, not merely labor unions and farmers’ 
organizations.” '* The declared aim of this group is to work 
for a Socialist society without repudiating parliamentary 
government or democratic procedures. Said Nishio on Oct. 
18, 1959: “Though we are a minority group in the party, 
we are a majority where support from the public is con- 
cerned.”’ 15 Nishio’s right-wing Socialists are expected to 
make substantial gains in the next elections as a result 
of considerable popular disaffection with both the Liberal- 
Democrats and the left-wing Socialists.’ 


Both right and left-wing Socialist elements have adopted 
an uncompromising and over-theoretical attitude which 
makes reconciliation improbable. However, both wings 
are still in agreement on foreign policy. They favor a neu- 
tralist position for Japan with reliance on the United Na- 
tions for defense. They contend that the new security 
pact with the United States infringes Japan’s independ- 
ence. Right-wing as well as left-wing Socialists advocate 
closer political and economic ties with Red China and the 
Soviet Union. 


OPPOSITION ROLE OF THE JAPANESE COMMUNISTS 


Japanese Communists have strongly opposed ratification 
of the new security treaty. In an attempt to influence 
debate in the House of Representatives, they staged a 
series of demonstrations. Six thousand members of the 
ultra-left Zengakuren (Federation of Student Self-Govern- 
ment Associations) tried unsuccessfully on April 26 to 
batter their way through massed police lines in front of 


4 Robert A. Scalapino, op. cit., p. 319 
“The Socialist Split,” Japan Quarterly, March 1960, p. 4. 


%° The Socialists draw their strength from urban labor, middle class intellectuals, 
small business, and depressed farming areas. They advocate nationalization of key 
industries, higher wages, and a shorter work-week. They favor retention of postwar 
reforms, including legislation to protect organized labor. 
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the Diet building.17 Anti-American sentiment is so strong 
among leftist youths that Tatsuo Hayama, leader of the 
Young Communist League, publicly stated that student 
members of his group would attempt to assassinate the 
President. 


The Japanese Communist Party differs little in structure 
or objectives from Communist parties elsewhere. Its pri- 
mary purpose is to effect basic changes in the social, eco- 
nomic, and political order through revolutionary action. 
However, its violent anti-Americanism has not achieved the 
expected results. Before orders came from Moscow in 
1950 to instigate violence and sabotage American efforts in 
Korea, the moderate policy of Japanese Communist leaders 
had paid off handsomely. Communist candidates received 
10 per cent of the total vote in the elections in Japan in 
1949, when the party had a membership of 100,000. Today, 
under the leadership of Sanzo Nosaka, the party members 
number only 47,000.18 


Having temporarily abandoned the strategy of revolu- 
tionary action, the Japanese Communist Party now is try- 
ing to obstruct and discredit the policies of the Kishi gov- 


ernment. The Communists were the first, for example, to 
develop the peace theme, to campaign against “foreign 
ties,” and to urge “independence.” Their slogans were 
promptly adopted by the Socialists and have gained wide 
currency among the Japanese people. 


The Reds attempted to persuade the left wing of the 
Socialist Party to conduct a “joint struggle” in last year’s 
Diet elections. However, this and other popular-front over- 
tures were rejected by the Socialists. The Communists in 
Japan have been injured by the indifference of Moscow 
and Peiping. If the Soviet Union were to offer attractive 
conditions for Japanese trade or take a conciliatory stand 
on fishing rights and Japanese claims to islands occupied 
by the Russians since 1945, the position of the Communist 
Party in Japan undoubtedly would be greatly strength- 
ened.!® 


17 Zengakuren leaders have been reported trying to mobilize 56,000 students to 
“stone” President Eisenhower when he lands at Tokyo International Airport 
Zengakuren claims to represent 266,000 students enrolled in 250 colleges and univer- 
sities in Japan. 

18 Nasaka returned to Japan in 1946 after nine years of indoctrination in Moscow 
and five years of fighting in China alongside Mao Tse-tung. 

* Paul F. Langer, “Communism in Independent Japan,” in Japan Between East 
and West (Council on Foreign Relations, 1957), p. 106. 
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TRADE so dominates Japanese foreign policy that the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs has been known to complain 
that the Ministry of International Trade and Industry 
was conducting foreign relations. Foreign Minister Aiichiro 
Fujiyama has used his post to advance the interests of 
Japanese foreign commerce wherever possible. Other aims 
of the Kishi government have been to achieve a greater ap- 
proach to equality in relations with the United States, to 
resume a position of international leadership, to obtain a 
satisfactory peace treaty with Russia, and to repair rela- 
tions with the countries of Southeast Asia. 


JAPAN’S INABILITY TO CHART OWN FOREIGN COURSE 

Japan’s geographic location and its relative weakness, 
economic and military, severely limit its freedom to pursue 
an independent foreign policy. On one side are China 
and Russia, with whom it is not on friendly terms and 
whose social system is basically alien; on the other side is 
the United States, which defeated Japan in the war and 
which now can powerfully influence the country’s economic 
situation. As a practical matter, Japan is virtually forced 
to consolidate its ties with the United States. It remains 
in the Western camp as a matter of “enlightened self- 
interest”; an attempt to pursue an independent foreign 
policy might alienate American opinion or jeopardize Amer- 
ican support.?° 


Although neutralism is impossible for Japan from a 
practical point of view, a majority of the Japanese people 
and the entire Japanese press is either neutralist, pacifist 
or both. This is because the Japanese see their home 
islands as the “Quemoys and Matsus” of the 1970s; they 
fear that Japan may be a future battleground of the East- 
West struggle. They think that a neutralist policy would 
allow Japan a degree of flexibility in foreign relations, 
would restore some of the nation’s lost prestige, and enable 
Japan to share leadership of the uncommitted countries 
of the world with India. Even without adopting a wholly 
neutralist policy, Japan in the coming decade may play 
an increasingly important role in the affairs of the Afro- 
Asian world, because many of the new African states are 


"Mr. Kishi Revisits Washington,” London Economist, Jan. 23, 1960, p. 815. 
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suspicious of the motives of the big nations of both East 
and West. 


America undoubtedly has been the best friend Japan 
has had as it sought to win back a place of respect in 
the international community. The United States steered 
Japan’s entry into the United Nations, fought for Japan’s 
admission to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and to other international organizations, and stood as 
Japan’s most dependable source of economic assistance. 
American military forces, moreover, have provided Japan’s 
only effective defense against the threat of Communist 
aggression. 


Japan, for its part, has maintained close relations with 
the United States without adopting a submissive attitude. 
Kishi, praised by President Eisenhower as “one of the 
most dependable leaders of the free world,” is sensitive to 
Communist accusations that he is “America’s mouthpiece.” 
At the same time, he is contemptuous of Communist at- 
tempts to interfere in Japan’s internal affairs. 


MATTERS IN CONTROVERSY WITH THE SOVIET UNION 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko on Jan. 27 
handed the Japanese ambassador at Moscow a memorandum 
indicating that the islands of Habomai and Shikotan, occu- 
pied by the Russians since 1945, would not be returned to 
Japan unless it abandoned the new security treaty with 
the United States. The memorandum stated that as long 
as Japan allowed foreign troops to remain on its soil, the 
Soviet Union could not fulfill the pledge it made on Oct. 
19, 1956, to give back the small islands. Habomai and 
Shikotan lie close to Japan’s northernmost main island of 


Hokkaido.*! 


Traditional Japanese distrust of the Soviet Union has 
been accentuated by the territorial question. The state 
of war that had existed between the two countries since 
1945 was formally ended by joint declaration on Oct. 19, 
1956. But Moscow has insisted on holding on, not only 
to Habomai and Shikotan, but also to the two southern- 
most islands of the Kurile chain—Etorofu and Kunashiri— 
which have long been considered integral parts of Japan. 
Tokyo contends that its renunciation in the San Francisco 
treaty of all claims to the Kurile Islands did not include 


“See “Relations With Japan,” E.R.R., 1955 Vol. I, p. 345 
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Etorofu and Kunashiri and that, in any case, that treaty 
has no bearing on the question as it was not subscribed to 
by the Soviet Union. Because Japan refuses to give up 
its claims to these and other islands, no peace treaty be- 
tween the two nations has yet been concluded. 


The rivalry between Japan and Russia is a matter of 
long standing—dating back to before the Russo-Japanese 
war of 1904-05. The Japanese, moreover, are still resentful 
of Russia’s abrogation of a neutrality treaty with Japan 
to enter the war six days before the surrender in 1945; of 
Soviet ill treatment of Japanese prisoners of war and long 
delay in repatriating the survivors; of Moscow’s vetoing 
of Japan’s entry into the United Nations prior to 1956; 
and, more recently, of Soviet handling of the fisheries issue. 


Much of Japan’s prewar fish catch came from areas north 
of Hokkaido—the Kuriles, Sakhalin and Soviet territorial 
waters. Before 1945, 40 per cent of the annual salmon 
catch originated in Russian waters, another 40 per cent 
in the Kuriles, and 5 to 10 per cent around Sakhalin.” 
Surrender of Southern Sakhalin and the Kuriles to the 
Soviet Union, with loss of accustomed fishing grounds, 
placed great economic hardship on Japan’s large fishing 
industry. Japanese fishing boats venturing into Soviet 
waters have been regularly seized and detained with their 
crews. Annual negotiations in Moscow by delegations of 
Japanese officials and representatives of the fishing indus- 
try to obtain improved opportunities for Japanese fishing 
vessels have produced only a minimum of Soviet conces- 
sions in the fisheries agreements. 


The primary objective of Soviet policy toward Japan 
has been to drive a wedge between that country and the 
United States. Col. Gen. Valentin A. Penkovsky, com- 
mander of the Soviet Union’s Far Eastern forces, recently 
accused Japan of “voluntary alliance with foreign atom- 
mongers.” In an article appearing in Pravda on Jan. 20, 
he denounced conclusion of the new security pact with 
the United States as a move against the Soviet Union. 
Shinichi Kondo, director of the Public Information Bureau 
of the Japanese foreign ministry, on April 23 accused 
Russia of employing “malicious propaganda” in trying to 


2 Tokyo estimated that 300,000 Japanese soldiers died in Siberian prison camps. 


% Paul F. Langer, Japan (Foreign Policy Association Headline Series, March-April 
1959), p. 45. 
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force Japan to adopt a policy of neutrality toward the 
great powers.*4 


EFFORTS TO FOSTER CLOSER TIES WITH RED CHINA 

Red China suspended all commercial relations with Japan 
on May 10, 1958, after its foreign minister, Chen Yi, had 
accused the Kishi government of backsliding on a trade 
agreement entered into earlier that year. Protests against 
Kishi’s pro-Western policies had already come from Peking. 
The People’s Daily News and other Communist Chinese 
organs demanded, April 13, 1958, that the Japanese gov- 
ernment abandon its “three principles” of “hostility against 
the Chinese people, plots to create two Chinas, and pre- 
vention of the resumption of normal diplomatic relations 
between the two countries.” 


Japanese trade and other contacts with Red China have 
all been carried out by private groups on an unofficial 
basis, for Tokyo has not recognized the Communist regime. 
Tanzan Ishibashi, a former premier, traveled to Peking in 
September 1959, nearly a year and a half after the trade 
break, to see what he could do to improve relations. A 
statement which he issued jointly with Communist Chinese 
Premier Chou En-lai expressed the desirability of “utmost 
efforts by both countries to promote mutual friendship 
and trust, thereby contributing toward the establishment 
of normal relations at the earliest possible date.” However, 
the situation remains unchanged. The Red Chinese seem 
to be in no hurry to resume commercial relations, and im- 
provement of Japan’s balance of trade with the rest of 
the world has relieved pressure from business interests 
to reopen what was before World War II a large market 
for Japanese goods. 


Communist Chinese propagandists have concentrated re- 
cently on Japan’s security treaty. More than a million 
Chinese staged a rally in Peking, May 9, to protest con- 
tinuation of the defense alliance with the United States. 
The chief speaker at the demonstration, a member of the 
party central committee, said the treaty was a “product 
of collusion between master and servant, United States 
imperialism and the reactionary Kishi clique.” Nobugi 
Hagihara, head of a visiting delegation from the General 


“The Japanese newspaper Sankei had said editorially on Feb. 27: ‘““We can hardly 
believe that the U.S.S.R. fears the present military strength of Japan or believes that 
Japan has aggressive intentions. Therefore, it is an open Soviet intervention in the 
domestic affairs of Japan when the U.S.S.R. tries to coerce Japan to adopt a neutral 
policy, or meddles in the interpretation of the Japanese constitution.” 
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Council of Trade Unions of Japan, also addressed the 
meeting. He denounced the treaty and said that “If Kishi 
forced through its ratification against the wishes of the 
Japanese people for peace, he would be digging his own 
grave.” 


The Japanese do not seem overly concerned by Chinese 
propaganda. It is expected, however, that after the secur- 
ity treaty with the United States goes into force, attention 
will be turned to bettering relations with the Communist 
regime. The Japanese presumably would like to come to 
an understanding with Peking for a combination of cul- 
tural and economic reasons. There is fear in Japan that 
if that country leans too heavily on the West, it will risk 
becoming isolated from the remainder of Asia. As much 
as the Japanese may admire and copy Western technology, 
they realize that Japan is irrevocably bound by geography, 
history, and economic necessity to Asia—of which China 
is the dominant nation. However, there are immediate 
impediments to a rapprochement with Peking. The Japa- 
nese government recognizes the Nationalist regime on 
Taiwan (Formosa) as the legitimate government of China, 
and Taiwan is currently one of Japan’s principal trading 
partners. 


RELATIONS OF JAPAN WITH OTHER NATIONS OF ASIA 


It has not been easy for Japan to promote friendly and 
mutually advantageous relations with other Asian coun- 
tries. Bitter wartime experiences under Japanese occu- 
pation have not been forgotten in Burma, Indonesia, the 
Philippines or other lands. Suspicions of Japanese inten- 
tions remain hard to overcome in these countries, as well 
as in Korea, which suffered 40 years of Japanese domi- 
nation.” 


Unable to look to mainland China for new trade oppor- 
tunities in the near future, Japan expedited reparation 
agreements and peace treaty settlements with its war 
victims.2 Tokyo has agreed to pay more than a billion 
dollars in reparations to Burma, Indonesia, the Philippines, 


*For example, when Kishi proposed a Southeast Asia development plan in good- 
will tours of 12 Asian countries in 1957, the plan was universally compared with 
Japan's ill-famed “co-prosperity sphere’ scheme of pre-World War II days. 

* The San Francisco peace treaty stipulated that Japan should enter into separate 
negotiations with nations claiming reparations. Agreement was reached with Burma 
in 1954, the Philippines in 1956, Indonesia in 1957, and South Vietnam in May 1959. 
See “Japanese Competition in International Markets,” £.R.R., 1959 Vol. Il, pp. 871- 


872. 
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and South Vietnam. Every year the Japanese govern. 
negotiates with the recipient countries on the detalis 
reparation payments to be made within 

year. In addition, Japanese have laid out $ 

Southeast Asia in direct private investments 

extended in the form of deferred payments 


Pot ds. 


Japanese relations with Korea since 1945 hav 
tremely difficult, and failure of the two countri 
erate economically has resulted in large mutual 
South Korea is the only major non-Communist country 


lca 


has not concluded a peace treaty with Japan. Repeat 


i 


attempts to settle conflicting property claims, contr¢ 


sles over fishing rights, and the status of more than 


a million Koreans living in Japan have been unsuccessf 


implacable 
dent »] 
on May 5 that, before any other issues 
and Japan could be settled, Japan must 
current scheme under which thousands of Korea 
ing in Japan have been repatriated to North Kore: 
Beyond that, it is probable that Huh will insist that Ja] 
give up claims to compensation for former Japanese | 
erty in Korea, return Korean art treasures held in Jap: 
and accept the government at Seoul as the “only lawful 
government in Korea.” Japanese-Korean relations are 
to remain thorny for a long time, but John M. Cha 
former vice president of South Korea and prospective can 
didate for premier of a new government, said on May 
that Korea “must have Japan not only as a friend but 
an ally.” 
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